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FOREWORD. 


For  the  past  fifteen  years  increasing  num- 
bers of  readers  in  all  countries  have  become 
interested  in  the  work  of  Benedetto  Croce. 
Students  of  aesthetics  are  now  accustomed  to 
the  appearance  of  his  name  and  views  in  dis- 
cussion, and  many  have  made  acquaintance 
with  his  works  either  in  the  original  Italian  or 
in  the  translations  which  now  exist  in  all  Eu- 
ropean languages.  Monographs  by  disciples 
are  being  published  and  no  modern  handbook 
upon  aesthetics  is  considered  complete  with- 
out a  section  dealing  with  his  work. 

This  great  and  increasing  influence  of  the 
"^Aesthetic"  is  not  very  easy  to  explain.  Partly 
no  doubt,  it  is  due  to  the  general  revival  of 
interest  in  the  theory  of  the  arts  and  to  the 
fact  that  so  faw  authors  of  first  rank  ability 
have  hitherto  given  serious  attention  to  the 
matter.  Easayists  with  an  interest  in  the 
arts  there  have  been  in  plenty;  but  few  writers 
able  to  grapple  with  the  difficult  problems 
of  the  nature  and  ends  of  art,  and  fewer  still 
who  profess  to  ofifer  a  complete  answer. 

Croce  does  profess  to  give  a  final  answer 
and  to  give  it  in  few  words.     As   an  expositor 
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he  is  a  master  of  the  formula, — he  is  able  again 
and  agnin  to  state  his  view  in  simple  compact 
sentences  which  cling  to  the  memory,  so  that 
the  reader  carries  away  with  him  the  whole 
of  the  doctrine.  *'  Ait  is  expression  "  is  an 
example.  To  many  people  this  brief  remark 
has  seemed  to  record  an  important  step  in  the 
theory  of  Art.  A  view  so  bold,  presented  in  a 
fashion  which  makes  it  so  easy  to  retain  and 
expound,  is  likely  to  have  a  prosperous  career. 
Further  the  doctrine  is  fortunate  enough  to 
be  in  tune  with  powerful  modern  tendencies. 
Croce  receives  a  ready  response  from  those 
who  have  been  led  by  recent  educational 
theories  to  a  belief  in  self-expiession  as  in  itself 
a  principle  of  virtue,  and  an  age  which  is  busily 
seeking  for  new  forms  in  all  the  arts  is  pre- 
pared to  welcome  a  view  which,  like  that  of 
Croce,  is  hostile  to  regulative  canons  of  any 
kind,  and  unwilling  to  allow  any  restrictions 
as  to  what  can  or  cannot  be  done  in  art. 

But  these  reasons  do  not  altogether  explaiik 
how  it  is  that  the  "Aesthetic"  should  have  be- 
come the  best  known  and  most  discussed  of 
recent  writings  on  the  subject.  To  understand 
this  we  must  look  more  closely  at  the  nature 
of  its  influence.  With  a  few  exceptions,  among 
adherents  of  the  more  traditional  schools* 
Philosophers  in  Europe  have  found  little  to 
interest  them  in  the  theories  of  the  Italian 
writer.  In  fact  he  may  be  said  to  have  been 
upon  the  whole  ignored  by   English,   French, 
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^nd  German  students.  His  influence  has  not 
been  active  in  what  might  be  regarded, — since 
Croce  belongs  to  the  central  idealist  tradition 
in  Europe, — as  its  natural  field.  On  the  con- 
trary his  followers  are  for  the  most  part  among 
those  whose  acquaintance  with  philosophy  is 
usually  slight,  among  literary  men,  practising 
critics,  artists  and  amateurs,  among  readers 
very  rarely  in  a  position  to  judge  without  as- 
sistance of  the  value  of  general  speculations- 
Such  readers  expect  when  they  study  Aesthe- 
tics to  be  led  into  deep  waters  and  are  quickly 
impressed  by  writing  which  has  a  logical 
appearance.  They  do  not  however  find  it  easy 
to  test  arguments  drawn  up  by  an  expert  or 
to  distinguish  between  profundity  and 
obscurity. 

One  point  at  least  is  very  striking  about 
Croce's  influence.  Even  his  most  whole  heart- 
ed disciples  applaud  most  vigourously,  in 
connection  with  him,  doctrines  in  which  he 
himself  has  no  part.  As  Mr.  Khadye  has 
pointed  out  most  writers  who  follow  Croce 
acknowledge  conversion  by  him  to  views 
which  he  would  repudiate.  I  do  not  know  any 
English  writer  who  reproduces  Croce's  doct- 
rine faithfully  and  assents.  There  are  in  fact 
two  quite  distinct  sets  of  theories  associated 
with  Croce:  his  own  theories  and  those  gener- 
ally attributed  to  him,  which  he  would  himself 
reject.  It  is. these  latter  which  have  gained 
so  much  ground  in  popular  esteem. 


This  odd  situation  is  due,  in  part  to  the 
ambiguity  of  Croce's  language, — as  a  rule  the 
more  compact  the  formula  the  more  ambigu- 
ous will  it  be, — in  part  to  the  natural  difficulty 
of  Croce's  position  to  the  degree  in  which  it 
conflicts  with  all  our  most  natural  convic- 
tions as  to  the  nature  of  the  universe. 

It  is  difficult  of  belief  that  we  create  the 
universe  by  thinking  of  it,  and  this  view 
Oroce  's  extreme  idealism  would  have  us  accept. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  exposition  of  Croce 
is  not  an  easy  task.  It  deiuands  exceptional 
acquaintance  with  widely  diflferent  fields  of 
study.  Further,  the  formation  of  a  just  opi- 
nion requires  personal  qualities  which  are  un- 
common. Professor  Khadye  has  failed  in 
neither  respect.  In  view  particularly  of  the 
extent  to  which  Croce  is  at  present  misinter- 
preted his  essay  is  most  welcome.  The  fruit 
of  a  very  careful  and  patient  study  of  his 
author,  it  offers  at  once  a  clear*  faithful  and 
critical  exposition  and  a  temperate  and  gen- 
erous appraisement.  It  is  the  only  work  of 
which  all  this  can  be  said  Which  has  yet 
appeared. 

Magdalene  College    >       ,-    a    PTPWAwnQ 
Cambridge.  V  '  ^^^^^^^^* 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  History  of  Criticism  has  been  extreme' 
ly  varied.  Mere  praise  or  censure  of  a  work 
of  art  in  words  like  "  how  fine  "  or  *'no  goodV 
must  have  been  its  earliest  form.  Tbe  notable 
judgment  in  the  lUiad  on  the  shield  of  Achilles 
— "  that  was  a  marvellous  piece  of  work"-ia 
the  first  instance  of  art  criticism  in  the  extant 
literature  of  Europe.  An  indefatigable  student 
of  early  Greek  would  undoubtedly  find  a 
similar  example  in  connection  with  some 
poetica:  utterance.  But  when  a  large  body 
of  literature  came  into  existence,  this  im- 
pressionist method  could  not  suffice.  Canona 
of  judgment  had  to  be  formulated  if  critical 
opinions  were  to  have  any  weight,  and  ttki» 
was  the  work  of  the  first,  and  even  now  the 
foremost.  Literary  Critic;. 

The  great  author  of  the  "  Poetics "  took 
the  actual  works  written  by  the  poets  in  his 
own  time  and  earlier;  studied  and  analysed 
them,  and  arrived  at  a  series  of  inductions 
which  have  remained  valuable  to  this  day.  In 
modern  times,  England  has,  as  a  rule,  follow- 
ed this  method  of  going  to  actual  works  of 
art,  and  by  a  direct  examination  of  them,  of 
arriving  at  some  valuable  principles  of  criti- 
cism.    This  is  the  Inductive  method. 

As  Aristotle  is  the  father  of  the  inductive, 
so  Horace  is  the  father  of  the  judicial  method 
of  criticism.    Rules  of  literary  art  were  made. 
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often  by  a  process  of  borrowing  from  Aristotle's 
inductions,  and  giving  these  the  weight  that 
is  given  in  a  normal  state  to  statute  law; 
works  of  art  were  then  judged  by  the  definite 
and  arbitrary  standards  thus  laid  down.  The 
work  begun  in  "Ars  Poetica,"  was  continued 
after  the  Renaissance  by  Castelvetro  in  Italy, 
but  its  real  sphere  of  influence  was  France. 
Rapin,  Malherbe,  Le  Bossu,  Boileau,  are  some 
of  the  most  notable  critics  who  adopted  the 
judicial  method  and  perfected  it  in  its  rigidity. 
The  method  had  its  votaries  also  in  England, 
but  the  best  literary  critics  of  England,  includ- 
ing Sidney  and  Dryden,  gave  it  more  a  lip 
service  than  a  sincere  recognition.  Roman 
in  origin  this  has  been  in  modern  times, 
roughly  speaking,  the  peculiar  method  of  the 
French  people. 

There  is  yet  another  method  of  literary 
criticism,  a  method  shadowed  forth  by  Plato 
and  Plotinus,  but  a  method  really  made  pos- 
sible by  the  philosophical  theories  of  men  like 
Kant,  Schopenhauer,  Schiller,  Schelling,  Hegel 
and  Croce.  The  method  is  characteristically 
German.  These  men  would  first  consider 
what  is  Art,  whether  literature  is  one  of  the 
Arts,  if  so  how  far,  and  then  apply  their 
theories  of  fine  arts  to  literature.  The  method 
has  its  philosophical  value,  but  we  have  yet 
to  see  its  value  in  actual  literary  criticism. 
One  of  these  theories — the  theory  of  Benedetto 
Croce   it  is  our  purpose  to  examine  in   this 


Essay.  Croce  is  an  Italian  Philosopher,  and 
lie  is  anxious  to  acknowledge  his  debt  to  his 
Italian  predecessors,  but  it  is  plain  to  all  who 
read  his  work  that  his  spiritual  home  is 
Germany,  and  that  his  philosophy  smacks  of 
the  characteristic  "  thoroughness "  of  the 
Germans.  We  shall  attempt  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  apply  the  principles.of  his  theory  to 
literary  criticism. 

There  are  other  methods  of  literary  criti- 
cism such  as  the  historical,  the  psychological, 
the  comparative,  but  none  of  them  has  yet' 
thoroughly  developed  an  independent  exis- 
tence. They  have  either  been  absorbed  by 
the  other  methods  we  have  described  above,  or 
have  led  the  student  to  fields  remote  from  the 
study  of  literature  as  an  art. 


Chapter  I. 

CROCE'S  THEORY  OF  ART. 
Crooe  divides  all  mental  activity   into   tv^o 
classes  : 

( 1 )  Theoretical. — Productive  of  knowledge, 
either  (a)  Intuitive  or  (  6  )  Logical,  and 

(  2  )  Practical. — Productive   of  will,  either 
(  a  )  Economic  or  {b)  Ethic. 

Intuitions  are  produced  by  the  intuitive^  and 
concepts  by  the  logical  activity.  Concepts 
are  philosophy,  and  intuitions  are  Art.  The 
intuitive  is  the  first,  logical  the  second^ 
economic  the  third,  and  ethic  the  fourth 
activity  of  the  mind.  Croce  maintains  that 
the  mind  does  not  work  in  any  other  way- 
He  either  does  not  include  what  psychologists 
call  the  emotional  or  feeling  attitude  in  his 
classification  of  mental  activities,  or  includes 
it  as  one  manifestation  of  the  practical. 

Leibnitz  and  Baumgarten,  with  slight  dif- 
ferences between  them,  held  that  Art  was 
confused  perception,  and  Vico  believed  that 
Art  was  a  distinct  form  of  knowledge  which 
came  before  the  intellect,  but  after  feeling. 
But  Croce  is  the  first  philosopher  clearly  to 
state  that  Art  is  intuition,  and  to  maintain 
the  complementary  thesis  that  intuition  is 
Art. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  we  ought  to 
understand    what   exactly   Croce    means    by 


intuition.  I  see  the  paper  on  which  I  am 
writing,  and  the  pen  I  am  writing  with.  I 
P0rcmve  them,  I  have  a  knowledge  of  what  is 
called  their  actual*reality.  Croce  would  have 
us  believe  that  I  have  no  knowledge  of  these 
things  unless  I  have  images  of  them  in  my 
mind.  If  not  "  assimilated  "  by  me  they  are 
"  effectively  inexistent,  if  existence  be  also  a 
spiritual  fact."  When  I  really  know  them,  I 
have  images  of  them  in  my  mind,  and  these 
images  are  the  only  spiritual  or  mental 
reality.  The  images  are  not  necessarily  and 
in  every  case,  visual,  but  they  are  images 
nevertheless.  "The  belief  that  a  picture 
yields  only  visual  impressions  is  a  curious 
illusion." 

If  then  those  images  are  the  only  spiritual 
reality,  the  image  that  is  now  "  passing 
through  my  brain  of  a  me,  writing  in  another 
room,  in  another  town,  with  different  paper. 
.pen  and  ink  "  is  also  a  spiritual  reality.  There 
is  no  essential  difference  between  these  two 
kinds  of  images.  The  external  material 
things  are  simply  "  postulated  for  the  con* 
venience  of  exposition,  "  are  "  mere  abstrac- 
tions of  the  intellect "  and  the  actual  reality 
we  attribute  to  them,  is  the  result  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  relations  of  things — in 
fact  the  result  of  the  exercise  of  our  logical 
activity.  It  is  the  logical  activity  which  sees 
the  distinction  between  what  we  call  real  and 
non-real.      Before  we     exercise   this  activity 


we  have  images  of  things  we  perceive,  exactlF 
to  the  same  extent  as  of  things  we  do  not 
perceive,  but  merely  imagine.  These  images 
are  intuitions.  To  put  it  in  Croce's  words» 
intuition  "  is  the  undifferentiated  unity  of  the 
perception  of  the  real,  and  of  the  simple  image 
of  the  possible."  This  is  the  key-stone  of  the 
whole  of  his  philosophy. 

Intuitions  are  produced  by  the  intuitive  or 
aestheitc  activity.  Croce  admits  that  a  greater 
part  of  the  intuitions  of  civilised  man  are 
impregnated  with  concepts  which  are  the 
product  of  the  logical  activity.  But  he 
maintains  that  "  those  concepts  which  are 
found  mingled  and  fused  with  the  intuitions, 
are  no  longer  concepts,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
really  mingled  and  fused,  for  they  have  lost 
all  independence  and  autonomy."  "A  work 
of  art  may  be  full  of  philosophical  concepts 
but  notwithstanding  all  these  concepts  it  may 
contain,  the  result  of  the  work  of  art  is  aa 
intuition."  Hamlet's  soliloquies  contain  many 
philosophical  truths,  but  when  we  consider 
Hamlet  as  a  work  of  art,  those  truths  have  no 
independent  value.  They  are  in  keeping  with 
Hamlet's  character — with  the  intuition  of 
Hamlet  which  the  poet  had — and  are  therefore 
"  mingled  and  fused  "  with  it. 

But  besides  such  intuitions,  impregnated 
with  concepts,  there  can  be  found  many 
intuitions  in  which  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
fusion  with  concepts,  which  proves  that  the 


fusion  is  not  necessary.  "The  impression  of 
a  moon-light  scene  by  a  painter,  the  outline 
of  a  country  drawn  by  a  cartographer,  a 
musical  motive,  tender  or  energetic,  the  words 
of  a  sighing  lyric  or  those  with  which  we  ask, 
command  and  lament  in  ordinary  life,  may- 
well  all  be  intuitive  facts  without  a  shadow 
of  intellectual  relation*" 

Kant  and  Herbart  appear  to  hold  that 
intuition  is  "sensation  formed  and  arranged 
simply  according  to  the  categories  of  space 
and  time."  Croce  repudiates  this  view  because 
"  we  have  intuitions  without  space'and  with- 
out time :  a  tint  of  sky  and  a  tint  of  sentiment, 
an  ah  of  pain,  and  an  effort  of  will  objectified 
in  consciousness. "  Even  when  space  and 
time  are  found  there,  they  are  perceived  only 
by  a  posterior  reflection. 

Intuitive  Knowledge  is  therefore  proved  to 
be  independent  of  any  trace  of  intellectualism. 

On  the  other  side  Croce  sharply  distin- 
guishes it  from  sensation.  Sensation  is  not 
knowledge.  It  is  merely  "  formless  matter, 
which  the  spirit  can  never  apprehend  in 
itself,  in  so  far  as  it  is  mere  matter."  It  is 
mechanism-passm^i/,  "We  do  catch  a  glimpse 
of  something,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  the 
mind  as  objectified  and  formed" — this  is 
gensation,  and  until  we  "assault  and  carry  it 
off"  it  does  not  become  knowledge — it  does 
not  become  intuition.    "  This   the  spirit   can 
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only  possess  with  form  and  in  form"  and 
whan  so  possessed  it  is  concrste  form — is 
intuition.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Croce 
admits  the  existence  of  external  matter  as  a 
mere  limiting  concept  having  no  determinate 
form. 

If  simple  sensation  is  not  intuition,  can 
intuition  be  "an  association  of  sensations  ?" 
Coleridge  describes  Fancy  as'"indeed  no  other 
than  a  mode  of  memory  emancipated  from 
the  order  of  [time 'and  space"  and  adds: — 
"  equally  with  the  ordinary  memory,  the 
Fancy  must  receive  all  its  materials  ready- 
made  from  the  law  of  association/'  Fancy, 
then,  in  Coleridge's  view  appears  to  be  an 
association  of  sensations.  Is  it  the  same 
thing  as  Croce's  intuition  ?  If  one  simple 
sensation  is  not  an  intuition  how  can  several 
such  sensations  coming  together  be  considered 
an  intuition  ?  Therefore  if  association  means 
"memory  or  flux  of  sensations"  Croce  asserts 
that  intuition  is  not  an  association  of  sensa- 
tions. If  association  means  productive  asso- 
ciation (formative,  constructive,  distinguish- 
ing)  he  admits  the  thing  itself  but  denies  only 
its  name. 

Some  philosophers  hold  that  intuition  is 
^'representation".  If  representation  is  con- 
ceived merely  as  a  complex  sensation,  Croce 
cannot  admit  the  truth  of  the  view.  But  if 
representation  is  understood  as  "something 


detached  and  standing  out  from  the  psychic 
base  of  sensations,"  Croce  would  identify  it 
with  intuition  itself. 

Intuition  is  an  activity&n  elaboration  of 
sensation  not  sensation  itself  which  is  a  mere 
passivity.  What  is  simply  "felt  or  suffered"  is 
not  an  activity. 

There  is  therefore  no  activity  of  the  mind  which 
precedes  the  intuitive  or  aesthetic  activity. 

How  can  we  distinguish  intuition  from 
sensation  in  practice  ?  Here  appears  the 
peculiar  tenet  of  Croce  that  has  captivated 
the  minds  of  many  distinguished  men  of 
letters.  "Every  true  intuition  is  also  expres- 
sion." Croce  goes  further  and  says  "Intuitive 
activity  pf^ssesses  intuitions  to  the  extent 
'that  it  expresses  them." 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  though 
it  is  this  view  of  Croce's  that  has  given  him 
his  reputation  as  a  philosopher,  and  though 
Croce  emphasises  it  as  tne  essence  of  his 
aesthetic  doctrine,  there  are  admirers  of  his, 
■e.  g.  Mr.  Carritt  and  Professor  Bosanquet, 
who  repudiate  it,  and  yet  consider  that  his 
theory  is  an  advance  on  all  earlier  theories. 

What  is  expression  ?  In  the  chapter  on 
** Nature  and  Art"  Croce  indulges  in  some 
■playful  humour  over  the  use  of  the  word  in 
what  he  calls  its  "  naturalistic  sense."  The 
words  of  the  poet,  the  notes  of  the  musician, 
ihe  figures  of  the  painter  are  not  expressions 
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in  the  aesthetic  sense.  "A  certain  degree  of 
fever  is  said  to  be  the  expression  of  fever"  and 
"the  height  of  the  rate  of  exchange  expresses 
the  discredit  of  the  paper  money."  If  all 
these  are  expressions  they  are  so  only  in  a 
metaphorical  naturalistic  sense.  Actual  "writ- 
ings"— i.  e.  a  series  of  graphic  signs — are  not 
expressions  even  in  this  sense.  They  are 
merely  "indications"  of  what  must  be  done 
so  that  our  vocal  apparatus  may  emit  certain 
definite  sounds.  These  sounds,  like  the  figures 
of  a  painter,  and  the  notes  of  the  musician 
are  physical  stimulants  of  reproduction-*'  The 
peculiar  sense  in  which  Croce  generally  and 
when  really  true  to  his  own  view  uses  these 
words,  denotes  the  internal  image  which  the 
artist  visualises  before  producing  those  "physi- 
cal facts"  which  make  it  possible  to  recall 
that  image,  or  in  other  words  "stimulate 
reproduction."  We  may  note  here  that  Croce 
allows  of  aesthetic  expressions  "sufficient  for 
the  artist  but  not  sufficient  to  communicate 
with  ease  to  another  or  other  individuals." 

Aesthetic  expiissions  are  artistic  facts- 
The  actual  Hamlet  (the  book)  that  we  read,  or 
the  painting  of  the  madonna  ( the  canvas ) 
that  we  see,  are  not  works  of  art.  They  are 
merely  externalised  expressions — the  physical 
stimulants  of  reproduction.  The  work  of  art  in 
them  was  complete  when  Shakespeare  and 
Raphael  had  internal  mental  images  of  these 
works.     "The   artist   never  makes   a   stroke 
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with  his  brush,  ( or  with  his  pen  )  without" 
having  previously  seen  it  with  his  imagination 
and  if  he  has  not  yet  seen  it  he  will  make  the 
stroke  not  in  order  to  externalise  his  ex- 
pression (which  does  not  yet  exist)  but  as 
though  to  have  a  rallying  point  for  ulterior 
meditation,  and  for  internal  concentration.'* 
One  may  ask  what  image  of  the  artist's,— 
whether  the  one  which  he  has  at  the  time  he 
conceives  the  work,  or  the  one  which  he  has 
at  the  time  he  produces  it — is  the  work  of  art. 
Croce's  answer  would  be  that  the  image 
which  the  ''physical  facts"  help  to  reproduce 
is  the  final  work  of  art,  but  that  the  final 
image  is  not  conceived  until  it  is  produced. 
All  earlier  images  have  been  works  of  art  but 
they  are  "fused  together  with  the  new  in  a 
single  mass,"  in  the  same  way  as  we  can  cast 
into  a  smelting  furnace  formless  pieces  of 
bronze  and  most  precious  statuettes. 

Before  Croce,  Schliermacher  held  a  similar 
view.  He  maintained  that  "the  true  work 
of  art  is  the  internal  picture." 

Croce  identifies  the  artistic  with  the  beauti^ 
ful.  Further  naturally  enough  for  his  theory, 
he  repudiates  the  distinction  between  natural 
and  artistic  beauty.  Nature,  as  external 
material  nature,  is  not  real;  in  fact  nothing 
real  exists  outside  the  mind.  It  is  our  mental 
image  of  the  external  nature,  which  is  the 
reality,  and  that  image  is  as  much  ait  as- 
^*the   simple   image   of  the    possible"   is   art- 
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JHow  can  natural  beauty  then  be  distinguished 
from  artistic  ? 

Croce  is  not  content  with  maintaining  that 
all  art  is  this  aesthetic  expression,  or  intui- 
tion, but  he  emphatically  asserts  that  all 
intuition  or  expression  is  art.  This  complete 
identification  of  art  with  intuition  would  play 
havoc  with  all  the  accepted  notions  of  what 
is  art.  Croce  anticipates  this  and  explains 
^hat  "what  is  generally  called  art,  collects 
intuitions  that  are  wider  and  more  complex 
than  those  which  we  generally  experience." 
There  is  no  essential  difference  between  an 
epigram  and  a  single  word,  a  story  and  an 
occasional  note  of  a  journalist,  even  between 
a  tragedy  and  a  lyric,  or  an  epic  and  a  sonnet. 
"The  whole  difference  is  quantitative,  and  as 
such  indifferent  to  philosophy,  Scientia  quali' 
tatum." 

Here  then  we  have  Croce's  scheme  of  iden- 
tification. 

Intuition  =  expression  =  art = beauty, 
.  Or  rather  beauty  =  art = expression = intuition. 

In  his  lecture  before  the  third  international 
Congress  of  philosophy,  at  Heidelberg  on   the 

i8nd  of  September,  1908,  he  effected  another 
identification  : — "pure  intuition  can  represent 
nothing  but  states  of  the  soul,"  and  therefore 

"*'  pure  intuition  is  essentially  lyricism.  " 

In  the  last  chapter  of  the  "Aesthetic"  he 
•comes  very  near  identifying  language   with 
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art,  and  if  certain  isolated  expressions  of  hiff 
there  and  elsewhere,  are  sufficient  to  pin  him 
down  to  that  position,  it  is  possible  to  say 
that  he  does  identify  them.  But  what  he  is 
quite  clear  about  is  that  "aesthetic  and 
linguistic,  in  so  far  as  they  are  true  sciences, 
are  not  two  different  sciences,  but  one  single 
science,"  and  that  "  philosophy  of  language^ 
and  philosophy  of  art  are  the  same  thing." 

After  explaining  to  us  his  own  theory,  Croce 

re-states  some  old  established  ideas  about  art 

» 

gives  them  a  new  meaning,  and  accepts  them 
as  valuable  principles.  And  -first  of  all  in 
regard  to  the  famous  proposition  that  art  is 
"imitation  of  nature",  he  understands  the 
word  "imitation"  as  "representation  or  intu- 
ition of  nature,  a  form  of  knowledge."  He 
does  not  accept  the  Aristotelian  conception 
of  the  universal,  or  the  plantonic  view  of  an 
idea,  as  the  object  of  imitation.  With  his 
meaning  he  is  perfectly  content  to  accept  the 
proposition  and  also  this  other  that  "art  ia 
the  idealisation  or  idealising  imitation  of 
nature." 

Croce  also  holds  that  "a  work  of  art  should 
have  unity  or  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  unity  in  variety."  He  however  does 
not  understand  by  unity,  only  the  necessity 
of  having  "a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end." 
He  believes  that  it  is  a  mere  corollary  of  his 
conception  of  expression  as  activity  that  a 
work  of  art  should  be  characterised  by  indiviai' 
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fbility'    "Activity  is  fusion  of  the    impressions 
in  a  unique  whole." 

But  the  most  important  of  the  old  doctrines 
he  accepts  is  the  famous  doctrine  of  Katharsis. 
Aristotles's  Katharsis  has  been  variously 
interpreted  but  whatever  else  it  is,  it  certainly 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  Croce's:  "Awaken- 
ing some  emotions  and  through  them  to  effect 
a  purgation  of  them."  is  essentially  different 
from  elaborating  one's  impressions  and  thus 
freeing  oneself  from  them-  And  this  latter  is 
Croce's  Katharsis-  He  says: — "by  elaborating 
his  impressions  man  frees  himself  from  them. 
By  objectifying  them,  he  removes  them  from 
him  and  makes  himself  their  superior.  The 
liberating  and  purifying  function  of  art  is 
another  aspect  and  another  formula  of  its 
character  of  activity.  Activity  is  the  deliverer 
just  because  it  drives  away  passivity." 


Chapter  II. 

CROCE'S  THEORY  OF  CRITICISM. 
"Criticism  is  an  art  that  undergoes  a  great 
variety  of  changes,  and  aims  at  different 
objects  at  different  times'*  wrote  Hazlitt,  and 
the  history  of  criticism  fully  bears  him  out. 
If  at  one  time  we  find  it  asserted  as  for 
instance  by  Sainte-Beuve,  that  "the  property 
of  critics  in^general,  as  their  very  name  suffi- 
ciently shows,  is  to  judge — at  need  to  give 
trenchant  and  peremptory  judgments,"  at 
another  time  we  find  an  eminent  critic  like 
M.  Anatole  France,  maintaining  that  criti- 
cism is  nothing  but  "the  adventures  of  a 
soul  among  masterpieces-" 

Croce  indeed]talks  of  judging  a  work  of  art. 
But  judging  has  a  special  meaning  for  him, 
and  he  believes  that  most  critics  of  art  are 
with  him  in  his  interpretation  of  that  word. 
"What  is  meant  by  judging  a  work  of  art? 
To  reproduce  it  in  oneself,  answer  the  critics 
of  art,  almost  with  one  voice."  These  are 
his  words  in  the  "Aesthetic."  Apparently 
therefore  he  does  not  understand  the  word 
**judge",  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Edmund 
Oosse  uses  it  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Brittanica* 
when  he  defines  criticism  as  the  "art  of  judg- 
ing the  qualities  and  values  of  an  aesthetic 
object." 

Having  accepted  that  the  object  of  criticism 
is  to  reproduce   the   work   of  art  in  oneself 
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Crooe  proceeds  to  examine  how  this  can  be 
achieved. 

"The  judicial  activity,  which  criticises 
and  recognises  the,  beautiful,  is  identical  with 
that  which  produced  it.  The  only  difference 
lies  in  the  diversity  of  circumstances  since 
in  the  one  case  it  is  a  question  of  aesthetic 
production,  in  the  other  of  reproduction."  The 
critic  who  wishes  to  judge  a  work  of  art  has 
to  go  through  the  same  process  as  the  artist — 
only  the  order  of  some  steps  is  changed.  The 
artist  seeks  the  expression  of  an  impression, 
tries  several  methods,  and  when  ultimately 
he  arrives  at  the  sought-for  expression, 
embodies' it  in  words,  phrases,  colours,  etc. 
the  physical  stimulants  of  reproduction.  The 
critic  has  "the  physical  signs"  ready  before 
him.  These  help  him  to  re-create  the  ex- 
pression of  the  artist.  The  only  necessary 
condition  is  that  the  critic  "must  of  necessity 
place  himself  at  the  artist's  point  of  view.'. 

Is  reproduction  of  "expressions"  possible? 
Will  not  the  "expression"  of  the  critic  be 
different  from  that  of  the  artist?  "If  the 
variety  of  physical  and  psychic  conditions 
were  intrinsically  unsurmountable  "  repro- 
duction would  have  been  impossible,  but  "the 
insuperability  has  none  of  the  characters  of 
necessity  "  and  therefore  it  is  possible,  and 
in  fact,  "  when  we  can  replace  ourselves  in 
conditions,  in  which  the   physical   stimulus 
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VI  as  produced",  it  is  achieved.  In  his  Heidel- 
berg lecture,  he  tries  to  make  this  point  a 
little  clearer.  "A  life  lived,  a  feeling  felt,  a 
-volition  willed  are  certainly  impossible  to 
reproduce,  because  nothing  happens  more  than 
once,  and  my  situation  at  the  present  moment 
is  not  that  of  any  other  being,  nor  is  it  mine 
of  the  moment  before,  nor  will  be  of  the 
moment  to  follow.  But  art  remakes  ideally ^ 
and  ideally  expresses  my  momentary  situa- 
tion. Its  image  produced  by  art  becomes 
separated  from  time  and  space,  and  can  be 
again  made  and  again  contemplated  in  its 
ideal-reality  from  every  point  of  time  and 
space.  It  belongs  not  to  the  worlds  but  to  the 
super-world^  not  to  the  flying  moment,  but  tc 
eternity.    Thus  life  passes,  but  art  endures. " 

Even  if  it  be  admitted  that  reproduction  of 
an  ideal  artistic  image  is  not  intrinsically  im- 
possible, the  fact  remains  that  to  reproduce 
it  we  must  be  able  to  replace  ourselves  in  the 
conditions  in  which  it  was  produced.  How 
can  this  be  done  ?  Here  it  is  that  ''historical 
interpretation"  comes  to  our  rescue.  It  "re-inte- 
grates in  us  historical  conditions  which  have 
been  altered  in  the  course  of  history.  It 
revives  the  dead,  completes  the  fragmentary, 
and  affords  us  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
work  of  art,  as  its  author  saw  it,  at  the 
moment  of  production."  In  this  connection 
Croce  emphasises  the  importance  of  tradition 
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"  with  the  help  of  which  it  is  possible  to- 
collect  the  scattered  rays  and  cause  them  ta 
converge  on  one  centre." 

Tradition  and  historical  research,  however, 
do  not  by  themselves  suffice  for  the  repro- 
duction of  a  work  of  art.  Croce  adds  :  ''Taste 
and  imagination  trained  and  awakened  are 
likewise  presupposed."  Croce  has  said  that 
taste  and  genius  are  essentially  the  same 
thing,  and  that  every  man  is  a  genius  ;  so 
what  he  insists  upon  is  simply  the  necessity 
of  continuous  practice  in  enjoying  works 
of  art. 

One  of  the  corollaries  of  Croce's  position 
in  regard  to  the  function  of  criticism  would 
be  that  the  artist  is  his  best  critic.  Experience 
does  not  always  support  this  view.  In 
defence  of  his  own  position  Croce  points  out 
some  "  disturbing  elements."  "  Haste,  vanity, 
want  of  reflection,  theoretic  prejudices,  make 
people  say  and  sometimes  others  almost 
believe,  that  works  of  ours  are  beautiful, 
which,  if  we  were  truly  to  turn  iawards  upon 
ourselves  we  should  see  ugly,  as  they  really 
are."  If  then  these  "  disturbing  elements  " 
were  eliminated,  the  artists  would  be  their 
best  critics. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  a  man  of  taste  to  have 
"  an  obscure  vision  "  of  what  the  artist  saw 
very  clearly  ?     If  the  critic  be  a  man   of  cul-- 
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tivated  taste  and   if  he   succeed  in  placing 
himself  at  the   author's  point  of  view,   such 
a  thing,  Croce  maintains,  is  impossible,  and  if 
some  judgments  appear  to  prove  to  the   con- , 
trary,  it  is  so  because  "  haste,  laziness,  want 
of  reflection,   theoretic   prejudices,    personal 
sympathies,  or  animosities,  and  other  motives 
of  a  similar  sort,  sometimes  cause  the    critics 
to  proclaim  beautiful  what  is  ugly,   and   ugly 
what  is  beautiful."    When  these   "  disturbing 
elements"  are   not   sufficient   to  account   for 
the  existence   of  the   variety   of    judgments, 
Croce  explains  away  the  difficulty   by   bring- 
ing to  our  notice  the  fact,  that  reproduction 
can  take  place,  only  if  all  the   other   condi- 
tions remain  equal,   and  that  **  the  physical 
stimulus  changes  and  so  do  the  psychological 
conditions."     To   arrive   at   a  "  just   and  the 
only  criticism  "   it  is  necessary  to  restore   the 
original  stimulus,  and   to   re-create    for  our- 
selves the  original    psychological  conditions. 
Historical  research  attempts  to  do   this,   and 
is  invaluable  for  criticism  of  art.     But  can  it, 
we    may   ask,  ever    completely    succeed    in 
re-creating  the  original   psychological  condi- 
tions ?    If    it     cannot,    the   "  just    and    only 
criticism"    of  the  great  art  of  the  past,  is   no 
more  than  merely  a  pious  aspiration. 

Croce  appears  to  distinguish  between  the 
function  of  the  critic  and  the  historian  of  art 
and  to  give  the  historian  a  duty  which  by 
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others  is  assigned  to  the  critic.  "A  maa 
who,  after  having  acquired  the  requisite 
historical  erudition,  reproduces  in  himself 
and  tastes  a  work  of  art,  may  remain  simply 
a  man  of  taste,  or  express  at  the  most  his  own 
feeling,  with  an  exclamation  of  beautiful  or 
ugly."  That  is  a  critic.  The  historian  has  to 
have  "  a  second  internal  operation."  He  must 
"  express  the  reproduction  in  the  shape  of 
description,  exposition  or  representation." 


Chapter  III. 

CROCE'S  THEORIES  APPLIED  TO 
LITERATURE. 

Professor  Wildon  Carr,  in  his  exposition 
of  the  "  Philosophy  of  Croce  "  puts  forth  the 
following  view: — 

"Ruskin  may  well  stand  as  the  type  of  a. 
class  of  writers  on  aesthetic  of  whom  many 
and  famous  examples  belong  to  our  own  country 
and  literature.  They  are  artists  who  criticis& 
art.  They  are  deeply  interested  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  art  and  often  give  us  profound  insight 
into  it,  but  their  main  direction  is  not  towards 
a  philosophy  of  art  indifferent  to  any  particular 
productions;  it  is  towards  art  itself  and  its 
appreciation.  We  go  to  them,  for  example,  to 
enhance  our  enjoyment  of  the  work  of  Poly- 
cleitus  or  Michael-Angelo,  of  Dante,  or  Bee- 
thoven. We  do  not  go  to  them  as  we  go  to  Kant^ 
or  to  Schopenhauer  or  Schelling^  or  to  Hegel, 
whose  aesthetic  appreciation  may  be  no  whit 
above  the  vulgar,  for  a  theory  of  art  itself." 

Here  if  Professor  Wildon  Carr  rather  dog- 
matically claims  for  philosophers  the  solo 
privilege  of  formulating  a  theory  of  art  itself, 
he  gives  up  all  claims  in  their  favour  of 
appreciating  art,  in  so  far  at  least  as  they  are 
philosophers.  Lroce  is  a  philosopher,  and  has 
formulated  a  theory  of  art,   but  he   has   also 
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done  much  valuable  work  in  actual  literary 
criticism.  Literary  Criticism  itself  is  said  to 
have  drawn  him  to  philosophy.  He  does  not 
rest  content  with  giving  a  theory  of  art,  but 
he  tries  to  give  a  theory  of  criticism  also. 
Moreover,  in  his  "Problemi  di  estetica"  he 
maintains  that  the  theory  of  beauty  is  of 
practical  use  to  the  critic  and  he  seems  to 
suggest  that  criticism  is  "the  deduction  of  our 
appreciation  from  a  true  theory."  We  shall 
therefore  now  make  an  attempt  to  apply  his 
principles  to  actual  literature. 

As  Croce  holds  that  "the  aesthetic  fact  is 
altogether  complete  in  the  expressive  elabora- 
tion of  the  impressions"  or  in  other  words  that 
*'a  true  work  of  art  is  the  internal  picture," 
he  cannot  as  an  art  critic  concern  himself 
with  what  other  people  call  actual  works  of  art. 
The  questions  like  those  of  rhythm,  rhyme, 
alliteration,  sound-values,  and  all  the  devices 
of  versification,  fall  outside  the  scope  of  the 
art  critic,  and  so  does  the  question  of  what  is 
called  "  dramatic  "  criticism — the  criticism 
that  takes  note  of  the  fact  that  the  drama  is 
an  inevitable  product  of  theatrical  conditions. 
All  these  questions  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  practical  activity,  but  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  true  work  of  art. 

Again  as  art  is  pure  intuition,  and  as  such 
not  concerned  with  any  intellectual  mixture, 
criticism   of  an  artistic  product  cannot  deal 
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with  the  thought  or  idea  behind  it.  Questions 
therefore  like  those  of  the  choice  of  proper 
poetic  themes,  of  the  necessity  or  otherwise 
of  historical  reality  or  credibility  of  the 
subject  matter,  of  the  allegorical  significance 
of  certain  works  and  the  moral  value  of 
others — all  these  questions  are  excluded  from 
the  province  of  the  critic  of  art. 

The  only  question  that  a  critic  can  ask  is: — 
"whether  the  work  of  art  is  expressive,  and 
what  it  expTesse8,whether  it  speaks  or  stammer s, 
or  is  silent  altogether."  If  a  man  of  taste  and 
imagination,  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  put 
himself  at  the  author's  point  of  view,  has  a 
clear  picture  conveyed  to  his  mind,  the  work 
of  art  is  expressive  and  therefore  beautiful. 
If  only  a  part  of  the  same  work  is  visualised — 
or  experienced  in  some  other  form  of  mental 
image, — that  part  alone  is  beautiful  and  the 
rest  is  ugly. 

But  are  there  any  modes  or  grades  of  ex- 
l)ression?  Crooe  says  "one  may  scrutinise 
aesthetic  facts  as  much  as  one  will;  no 
formal  differences  will  ever  be  found  among 
them,  nor  will  the  aesthetic  fact  be  divisible 
into  a  first  and  a  second  degree.  "  "  This 
signifies  that  a  philosophical  classification  of 
expressions  is  not  possible."  "  It  is  impossible 
to  s.^parate  In  aesthetic  analysis,  the  subjective 
from  the  objective  side,  the  lyric  from  epic,  the 
image  or  feeling  from  that  of  things."    If  a 
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division  of  literary  works  into  ciasses  is 
impossible,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  whole  edifico  of  rules  and  laws 
governing  the  several  classes  of  literary  works 
falls  with  a  crash.  To  be  fair  to  Croce,  it 
must  be  stated  that  he  allows  of  an  empirical 
division  into  classes  for  purposes  of  con- 
venience but  he  sets  his  face  defiantly  against 
even  "the  counsels  of  perfection"  or  inductions, 
such  as  we  are  accustomed  to,  in  Aristotle. 

Not  only  is  a  division  of  works  of  art  into 
lyric,  epic,  dramatic ;  or  comic,  tragic,  sublime ; 
or  objective  and  subjective ;  or  classic  and 
romantic  ;  impossible  :  but  even  the  divisions 
into  simple  and  ornate,  or  proper  and  meta- 
phorical, is  impossible.  There  are  no  grades 
of  expression  and  therefore  "the  theory  of 
ornament  or  of  rhetorical  categories"-  cannot 
hold  water. 

Professor  Spingarn  in  his  "  New  Criticism" 
quotes  Goethe  and  Carlyle  on  the  first  and 
foremost  duty  of  the  critic:  "There  is  a 
destructive  and  a  creative  or  constructive 
criticism,"  said  Goethe,  "the  first  measures 
and  tests  literature,  according  to  mechanical 
standards,  the  second  answers  the  fundamental 
question  'what  has  the  writer  proposed  to 
himself  to  do  ?  and  how  far  has  he  succeeded 
in  carrying  out  his  plan '  "  and  Carlyle  :  "  th© 
critic's  first  and  foremost  duty  is  to  make 
plain  to   himself  what  the  poet's  aim   really 
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and  truly  was,  how  the  task  he  had  to  dc^ 
stood  before  his  eyes,  and  how  far  with  such 
materials  as  were  afforded  him  he  has  fulfilled 
it."  Professor  Spingarn  himself  adds  :  "  What 
has  the  poet  tried  to  do  and  how  has  he  fulfill- 
ed his  intention  ?  What  is  he  striving  to  ex- 
press and  how  has  he  expressed  it  ?  What 
impression  does  his  work  make  on  me,  and 
how  can  I  best  express  this  impression?  These- 
are  the  questions  that  19th  century  critics 
have  been  taught  to  ask  when  face  to  face  with 
the  work  of  a  poet." 

Professor  Spingarn  has  enrolled  himseir 
under  Croce's  banner  and  he  seems  to  suggest 
that  Croce's  theory  lays  emphasis  on  these 
same  questions.  Can  Croce's  theory  answer 
any  one  of  his  questions  ?  If  as  a  critic  I 
succeed  with  the  aid  of  the  "physical  facts" 
in  reproducing  the  expression  of  the  artist,  I 
know  simultaneously  what  the  poet  tried  to 
do  and  ^ot^,  but  I  cannot  discover  what  the 
poet  tried  to  do,  if  I  do  not  know  how  he  did 
it.  There  is  on  Croce's  view  no  possibility  of 
my  knowing  the  answer  to  one  of  the  questions 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other-  If  I  do  not 
know  how  the  poet  has  expressed  his  impres- 
sion, I  cannot  know  what  impressions  he  strove 
to  express.  Professor  Spingarn  it  is  presumed^ 
does  not  understand  the  word  how  as  asking: 
only  whether  the  work  of  art  is  beautiful- 
partly  beautiful,  or  ugly.  Croce  cannot  withoutr 
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-putting  himself  at  the  artist's  point  of  view, 
ask,  what  impression  a  particular  work  makes 
on  him.  In  fact  his  impression  in  so  far  as  it 
is  not  a  mere  reproduction  of  the  original 
author's  expression?  has  absolutely  no  value  as 
a  criticism  of  that  work  of  art.  On  his  own 
theory  Croce,  as  a  critic,  can  not  care  at  ail 
to  see  how  he  can  best  express  his  impression 
though  he  may  incidently  express  his  feelings. 
Even  as  a  historian  of  literature  he  would 
•merely  embody  in  the  shape  of  exposition  or 
representation  the  expression  of  the  original 
poet  which  he  happens  to  be  successful  in 
reproducing. 

To  be  able  to  reproduce  the  expression  of  a 
poet,  a  critic  must  put  himself  at  the  poet's 
point  of  view.  A  critic  may  perhaps  study 
the  environment  and  biography  of  the  poet  and 
the  tradition  of  the  poem,  but  he  may  not  be 
successful  in  identifying  himself  with  the 
poet  when  he  actually  produced  his  work.  An 
approach  to  this  is  sometimes  possible,  and 
then  the  result  is  a  brilliant  piece  of  creative 
criticism.  But  if  this  is  the  sole  condition  on 
which,  we  can  appreciate  works  of  art,  a 
large  number  of  them  would  be  sealed  books 
tons.  The  social,  intellectual,  and  linguistic 
conditions  of  an  age  and  of  a  country  entirely 
different  from  ours  are  not  easy  to  re-live  in, 
and  many  people  would  find  the  task  entirely 
iimpossible,  but  even  such  people  enjoy  the  art 
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of  that  age  and  that  country,  They  may  not 
t>e  the  best  critics  of  such  work,  but  absolutely 
to  deny  them  the  right  of  expressing  their 
opinion,  or  to  dany  to  it  any  value  is,  to  say 
the  least,  mere  pedantry.  Croce  says  that  art 
is  universal,  and  yet  his  requirements  of  the 
critic  would  limit  the  appreciation  of  art  to 
very  few,  and  would  draw  upon  him  the 
condemnation  of  those  who  with  Tolstoy  be- 
lieve in  the  necessity  of  a  universal  appeal  for 
art. 

There  are  works  of  art  in  which  different 
ages  and  different  men  have  discovered  diff- 
erent beauties  and  this  fact  is  most  un- 
mistakable in  the  case  of  the  greatest  works 
of  art — so  much  so  that  some  people  look 
upon  this  as  an  essential  feature  of  all  great 
art.  In  strict  conformity  with  his  theory 
Croce  could  not  give  this  consideration  any 
value. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  contemporary 
works  are  not  estimated  at  their  proper  value, 
and  that  a  certain  amount  of  time  has  to  pass 
before  great  literary  works  come  into  their 
own.  Why  should  this  be  so  ?  It  should 
certainly  be  easier  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  contemporary  poet  than  of  a 
poet  of  the  past.  Haste,  vanity  and  such  other 
reasons  as  Croce  may  on  his  own  theory  give, 
-will  not  solve  the  difficulty  altogether. 
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Is  it  not  possible  that  a  work  of  art,  without 
changing,  may  come  to  present,  to  later 
judges,  additional  beauties  made  possible  by 
successive  changes  of  outlook — beauties  not 
originally  present  for  the  author  ;  and  this  not 
far  accidental  reasons,  but  because  of  the  real 
greatr.ess  of  the  art?  For  instance,  has  not 
time  and  human  experience  gone  on  adding 
to  the  value  of  Shakespeare  ? 

Croce  through  his  exaggeration  of  the 
importance  of  the  author's  point  of  view  is  led 
to  include  under  Art,  such  expressions  as  are 
sufScient  for  the  author,  but  "  not  sufficient 
to  communicate  with  ease  to  another  or  other 
individuals.  "  The  intuition  of  the  author 
may  be  of  primary  importance  in  the  work  of 
art,  but  perhaps  the  value  of  the  work  will 
depend  as  much  on  the  power  it  has  to  appeal 
to  an  adequate-  reader  as  on  the  author's 
intuition. 

The  duty  of  critics  has  been  throughout  the 
ages  to  pronounce  judgment,  and  though  **  the 
habit  of  granting  degrees  in  poetry  with 
honours"  may  be  simply  a  futile  pastime,  the 
comparison  of  the  qualities  of  different  artistic 
works  has  been  held  to  be  the  very  essence 
of  criticism.  On  his  theory  Croce  has  to  stop 
with  saying  "beautiful"  or  "ugly,"  he  cannot 
compare  One  work  of  art  with  another.  If 
they  are  successful  expressions  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said,  and  no   essential   differences 
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to  be  noted  between  one  work  and  another. 
There  is  no  difference  of  quality  and  quantita- 
tive differences  do  not  matter.  This  really 
means  in  non-Crocean  language  that  the  im- 
pression of  one  poet  so  long  as  it  is  sincerely 
rendered  is  as  good  as  the  impression  of 
another.  This  is  as  Professor  Vaughan  says  : 
"  The  abdication  of  art.'* 


Chapter  lY. 

SOME  OLD  CRITICISM  EXAMINED. 

It  may  be  useful  at  this  place  to  glance  at 
some  actual  pieces  of  criticism  done  in  a 
manner  different  from  Oroce's  and  see  if  they 
give  us  any  help  in  estimating  literary  works. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  plot  of  a  tragedy, 
Aristotle  says  : 

"A  well  constructed  plot  should  therefore 
be  single  rather  than  double  as  some  maintain. 
The  change  of  fortune  should  be  not  from  bad 
to  good,  but  reversely  from  good  to  bad.  It 
should  come  about  as  the  result  not  of  vice 
but  of  some  great  error  or  frailty,  in  a  character 
either  such  as  we  have  described  or  better  rather 
than  worse.  The  practice  of  the  stage  bears 
out  our  view.  ** 

Croce  cannot  allow  such  a  criticism  because 
first  of  all  he  emphatically  repudiates  "the 
theory  of  artistic  and  literary  classes."  The 
division  of  poetry  into  tragedy,  epic,  comedy 
etc.  is  erroneous  enough  in  itself,  but  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  formulate  rules  that 
govern  these  different  kinds,  the  whole  thing 
becomes  purely  mischievous.  Aristotle  ap- 
parently held  a  different  opinion.  He  analysed 
the  "practice  of  the  stage"  and  discovered 
some  conditions  (probably  empiric  in  Croce*s 
view)  that  governed  a  special  kind  of  literary 
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difficult  to  distinguish  from  other  kinds  of 
literary  ait.  He  discovered  the  importance 
and  effectiveness  of  the  tragic  error  or  frailty, 
and  put  forward  this  among  other  inductions 
for  the  guidance  of  the  enjoyers  if  not  also  of 
the  future  writers  of  tragedy.  The  writer  of 
a  tragedy  gets  material  help  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  this  principle  in  some 
of  the  best  tragedies  of  the  world,  in  composing 
his  own  tragedies  and  the  critic  in  appreciating 
them.  However  Croce  may  explain  it,  w© 
know  that  tragedies  where  this  principle  is 
not  observed  are  unsatisfactory  even  though 
they  are  successful  as  expressions. 

Let  us  look  for  instance  at  Webster's  "White 
Devil. "  Webster  surely  expressed  himself 
there.  It  is  a  great  work  and  yet  it  does  not 
satisfy  us  completely.  Is  it  not,  partly  at 
least,  because  there  is  no  great  tragic  charac- 
ter— a  very  great  person  with  a  great  frailty- 
in  the  play  ?  Though  Vittoria  at  times  rises 
superior  to  herself,  she  is  not  a  great  character, 
and  her  failings  are  not  those  of  a  great  figure, 
and  there  is  no  other  character  in  the  play 
which  is  even  as  great  as  Vittoria, 

Or  take  Shelley's  "Cenci"— the  best  English 
tragedy  since  Shakespeare.  Count  Cenci  is 
not  good  and  neither  is  he  great,  and  unless 
we  take  Beatrice  as  the  principal  character 
we  do  not  appreciate  the  tragedy  at   all.    Be- 
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-atrice  is  a  great  woman,  but  has  she  a  failing? 
Her  lie  at  the  end  would  not  be  a  fraility  of 
her  character,  and  in  any  case  it  does  not 
bring  about  the  catastrophe,  and  the  murder 
of  Cenoi  in  the  eyes  of  the  ordinary  reader  is  a 
cause  for  praise.  But  does  not  the  tragedy 
satisfy  us  more  if  we  understand  Shelley's 
own  conception  of  her  and  of  her  act. 

In  his  Preface  to  the  "  Cenci  *'  Shelley  has 
these  memorable  words  j  which  if  written  by 
a  critic,  not  the  author  of  the  play,  might 
have  seemed  like  evidence  of  a  lack  of  the 
sense  of  reality : 

"undoubtedly  no  person  can  be  truly  dis- 
honoured by  the  act  of  another:  and  a  fit 
return  to  the  most  enormous  injuries  is 
kindness  and  forbearance  and  a  resolution  to 
convert  the  injurer  from  his  dark  passions  by 
peace  and  love.  Revenge,  retaliation,  atonement, 
are  pernicious  mistakes.  If  Beatrice  had  thought 
in  this  manner  she  would  have  been  wiser  and 
better;  but  she  would  never  have  been  a  tragic 
character** 

Does  not  this  conception  of  Beatrice  make 
the  tragedy  greater  in  our  eyes  than  if  we  do 
not  take  this  view?  and  is  it  not  plain  that 
this  gain  is  explicable  by  Aristotle's  reasons 
rather  than  by  Croce's  ? 

If  Aristotle  here  usefully  enunciates  a 
principle,  Dryden  in  the  following  passage 
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gives  us  an  illuminating  comparison  :^"Prom 
all  that  I  have  said  I  will  only  draw  this 
inference,  that  the  action  of  Homer  being 
more  full  of  vigour  than  that  of  virgil,  accord- 
ing to  the  temper  of  the  writer,  is  of  con- 
sequence more  pleasing  to  the  reader.  One 
warms  you  by  degrees,  the  other  sets  you  on 
fire  all  at  once  and  never  intermits  his  heat. 
'Tis  the  same  difference  which  Longinus 
makes  betwixt  the  effects  of  eloquence  in 
Demosthenes  and  Tully.  One  persuades,  the 
other  commands.  You  never  cool  while  you 
read  Homer,  even  not  in  the  second  book 
( a  graceful  flattery  to  his  countrymen);  but 
he  hastens  from  the  ships,  and  concludes  not 
that  book  till  he  has  made  you  an  amends 
by  the  violent  playing  of  a  new  machine. 
From  thence  he  hurries  on  his  action  with  a 
variety  of  events  and  ends  it  in  less  compass 
than  two  months." 

Croce  does  not  recognise  any  essential  or 
qualitative  difference  between  the  expression 
of  one  poet  and  the  expression  of  another, 
«nd  therefore  he  cannot  allow  of  any  such 
comparisons.  Besides  he  would  not  concern 
himself  with  what  he  would  call  the  effects 
of  these  expressions  on  men.  He  would  say 
Virgil  expresses  and  therefore  is  an  artist,  and 
so  is  Homer  because  he  also  expresses,  but 
there  cannot  be  any  comparison  between  the 
two.  Further,  whether  one  persuades  and  the 
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other  commands,  it  is  not  the  business  of  th©^ 
art  critic  to  enquire.  Croce  therefore  cannot 
admit  this  exquisite  comparison  as  a  piece  of 
criticism ;  but  does  not  the  comparison  of  the 
qualities  of  Homei  and  Virgil,  and  the  noting^ 
of  their  peculiar  and  distinguishing  characteri- 
stics help  us  to  enjoy  both  of  them,  and  for 
different  reasons  ?  Further  supposing  that 
persuading  and  commanding  are  mere  effects 
of  their  works,  do  we  feel  that  it  is  agains 
the  duty  of  a  critic  to  note,  those  effects  of 
literary  works  they  criticise,  which'make  the 
reader  value  them  ?  If  we  forget  for  the  time 
being,  Croce's  view  of  looking  at  these  matters,, 
we  will  discover  that  in  this  passage  Dryden 
is  not  noting  persuasion  and  commanding  as 
effects,  he  is  pointing  to  the  very  quality  of 
the  expression  of  these  poets.  If  this  quality 
is  suggestive  of  effects,  the  works  of  art  which 
have  this  quality  have  to  be  valued  essentially 
for  those  effects. 

From  Dryden  let  us  come  to  Dr.  Johnson  and 
select  from  him  a  piece  which  comes  very 
near  Croce's  idea  of  Criticism,  if  in  criticism 
we  include  (as  we  must)  also  what  he  assigns 
to  the  historian  of  art  as  distinguished  from 
a  critic  pure  and  simple.! 

"ButFalstaffunimitated,unimitableFalstaff, 
how  shall  I  describe  thee  ?  Thou-  compound 
of  sense  and  vice,  of  sense  which  may  be 
admired  but  not  esteemed,  of  vice  which  may 
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be  despised  but  hardly  detested !  Falstaff  is  a 
character  loaded  with  faults,  and  with  those 
faults  which  naturally  produce  contempt.  He 
is  a  thief  and  a  glutton,  a  coward  and  a 
boaster,  always  ready  to  cheat  the  weak,  and 
prey  upon  the  poor;  to  terrify  the  timorous 
and  insult  the  defenseless.  At  once  obsequious 
and  malignant  he  satirises  in  their  absence 
those  whom  he  lives  by  flattering.  He  is 
familiar  with  the  Prince  only  as  an  agent  of 
vice  but  of  this  familiarity  be  is  so  proud  as 
not  only  to  be  supercilious  and  haughty  with 
common  men,  but  to  think  his  interest  of 
importance  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  Yet  the 
man  thus  corrupt,  thus  despicable,  makes 
himself  necessary  to  the  Prince  that  despises 
him,  by  the  most  pleasing  of  all  qualities, 
perpetual  gaiety,  by  an  unfailing  power  of  ex- 
citing laughter  which  is  the  more  freely 
indulged,  as  his  wit  is  not  of  the  splendid  or 
ambitious  kind  but  consists  in  easy  escapes 
and  sallies  of  levity  which  makes  sport  but 
raises  no  envy.  It  must  be  observed  that  he 
is  stained  with  no  enormous  or  sanguinary 
crimes  so  that  his  licentiousness  is  not 
offensive,  but  that  it  may  be  borne  for  his 
mirth." 

Edition  of  Shakespeare  1765. 

Here  indeed  is  a  reproduction  of  the  work 
of  art  in  Shakespeare's  Falstaff,  expressed 
aiMW  in  the  form  of  an  exposition  by  Dr* 
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Johnson. No  direct  attempt  is  made  to  evaluate 
it.  There  is  no  comparison  with  any  other 
work  of  art.  But  has  Dr.  Johnson  reproduced 
the  original  expression  of  Shakespeare  ?  Dr. 
Johnson  is  a  man  of  taste  and  he  has  attempt- 
ed to  reproduce  it.  Has  he  however  put 
himself  at  the  poet's  point  of  view?  If  he  has, 
would  he  have  added  the  following  remarks 
almost  immediately  after : — 

"  The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  represen- 
tation is,  that  no  man  is  more  dangerous  than 
he  that  with  a  will  to  corrupt,  hath  the  power 
to  please ;  and  that  neither  wit  nor  honesty 
ought  to  think  themselves  safe  with  such  a 
companion  when  they  see  Henry  seduced  by 
Falstaflf." 

Of  course  Dr.;Johnson  may  not  be  accused 
of  declaring  that  this  was  Shakespeare's  own 
moral,  but  it  is  certain  that  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
opinion  such  a  moral  was  not  incompatible 
with  Shakespeare's  Falstaff.  Very  little  of 
the  historical  research  which  Croce  insists  on, 
would  be  necessary  to  convince  us,  that  Shake- 
speare did  not  conceive  Falstaff  to  be  such  a 
companion,  as  neither  wit  nor  honesty  ought 
to  think  themselves  safe  with.  The  gentle, 
genial,  but  business-like  Shakespeare  would 
have  considered  himself  quite  safe  in  the 
company  of  Falstaff* 

No  1    Johnson's  expression  of  Falstaff  is  his 
own  expression  of  the  impressions  made  on 
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him  by  Shakespeare's  FalstaflF.  He  did  not 
much  care  to  put  himself  at  the  poet's  point 
of  view.  If  that  is  so,  does  this  brilliant  piece 
cease  to  be  criticism?  Are  then,  the  very 
different  renderings  of  Shakespeare's  charac> 
ters,  given  by  various  people,  so  much  waste 
of  paper,  pen  and  ink?  Should  we  not  rather 
say  that  every  one  of  the  critics  of  this  great 
poet  has  helped  us  by  his  criticism  to  under- 
stand the  multifarious  world  of  Shakespeare 

From  Dr.  Johnson  let  us  proceed  to  Coleridge. 
In  his  examination  of  Wordsworth's  poetry, 
Coleridge  notes  as  one  of  the  excellences  of 
that  poet,  "  a  meditative  pathos,  a  union, of 
deep  and  subtle  thought  with  sensibility,  tv 
sympathy  with  man  as  man;  the  sympathy 
indeed  of  a  contemplator,  rather  than  a  fellow- 
sufferer  or  co*mate...but  of  a  contemplator, 
from  whose  view  no  difference  of  rank  conceals 
the  sameness  of  nature ;  no  in:uries,  "  he 
goes  on,  "  of  wind  or  weather,  or  toil,  or 
even  of  ignorance,  wholly  disguise  the  human 
face  divine.The  superscription  and  the  image 
of  the  Creator  still  remain  legible  to  him 
under  the  dark  lines,  with  which  guilt  or 
calamity  had  cancelled  or  cross-barred  ib^ 
Here  the  man  and  the  poet  lose  and  find 
themselves  in  each  other,  the  one  as  glorified, 
the  latter  as  substantiated.  In  this  mild  and 
philosophic  pathos,  Wordsworth  appears  to 
me  without  a  compeer.    Such  he  is :  so  he 
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writes.    See that  most  affecting  of  compo* 

fiitions,  the  '*  Affliction  of  Margaret  *'  which 
no  mother,  and  if  I  may  judge  by  my  own 
experience,  no  parent,  can  read  without  a  tear, 
or  turn  to  that  genuine  lyric  entitled  "  The 
Mad  Mother, "  of  which  I  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting  two  of  the  stanzas,  both  of  them 
for  their  pathos,  and  the  former  for  the  fine 
transition  in  the  two  concluding  lines  of  the 
stanza,  so  expressive  of  that*  deranged  state, 
in  which  from  the  increased  sensibility  the 
sufferer's  attention  is  abruptly  drawn  off  by 
every  trifle,  and  in  the  same  instant  plucked 
back  again  by  the  one  despotic  thought,  bring- 
ing-home  with  it,  by  the  blending,  fusing  power 
of  imagination  and  passion,  the  alien  object  to 
which  it  had  been  so  abruptly  diverted,  no 
longer  an  alien  but  an  ally  and  an  inmate. 

"  Suck,  little  babe.  Oh  suck  again  1 
It  cools  my  blood ;  it  cools  my  brain  : 
Thy  lips,  I  feel  them,  baby  1  they 
Draw  from  my  heart  the  pain  away. 
Oh !  press  me  with  thy  little  hand  ; 
It  loosens  something  at  my  chest ; 
About  that  tight  and  deadly  band 
I  feel  thy  little  fingers  prest. 
The  breeze  I  see  is  m  the  tree 
It  comes  to  cool  my  babe  and  me. 

Thy  father  cares  not  for  my  breast 
*Tis  thine,  sweet  baby,  there  to  rest, 
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*Tis  all  thine  own  !  and,  if  its  hue 
Be  changed,  that  was  so  fair  to  view, 
'Tis  fair  enough  for  thee,  my  dove  ! 
My  beauty,  little  child,  is  flown, 
But  thou  wilt  live  with  me  in  love  ; 
And  what  if  my  poor  cheek  be  brown  I 
'Tis  well  for  me,  thou  canst  not  see 
How  pale  and  wan  it  else  would  be." 

Here  Coleridge  notes  the  blend  of  emotion 
and  thought?  which  characterises  most  of  the 
best  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  and  in  particular 
the  two  most  exquisite  stanzas  that  he  has 
quoted.  Are  these  stanzas  valuable  only  in 
so  far  as  they  express  the  poet's  image  ?  Is 
this  fusion  of  imagination  and  passion,  entirely 
the  work  of  what  Croce  would  call  an  intui- 
tion. Is  it  not  rather  that  Wordsworth's 
*'  Sympathy  with  man  as  man — the  sympathy 
indeed  of  a  contemplator*'  has  influenced  this 
fusion?  The  contemplation  being  not  present 
in  but  behind  the  intuition,  Croce  is  hardly 
justified  in  saying  that  it  is  fused  with  the 
image  of  the  poet.  If  Croce  maintain  that  as 
a  work  of  art,  the  value  of  these  stanzas 
consists  in  their  being  a  real  picture  of  the 
image  of  the  poet,  can  he  distinguish  between 
two  such  stanzas  as  are  quoted  in  his  *'  Rudi- 
ments  of  Criticism  "  by  Mr.  Greening  Lam-, 
borne  ?  _ 
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**  I  love  it,  I  love  it,  and  who  shall  dare 
To  chide  me  for  loving  that  old  arm  chair? 
I've  treasured  it  long,  as  a  sainted  prize, 
I've  bedewed  it  with  tears  and   embalmed 

it  with  sighs ; 
'Tis  bound  by  a  thousand  links  to  my  heart* 
Not  a  tie  will  break,  not  a  link  will  start* 
Would  you  learn   the   spell  ?     A  mother 

sat  there 
And  a  sacred'thing  is  that  old  arm-chair." 

And 
"  O  that  those   lips  had   language  !     Life 

has  passed 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I   heard   thee 

last. 
Those  lips  are  thine-thy  own  sweet  smil& 

I  see. 
The  same,  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me> 
Voice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  they  say 
.  '  Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears- 

away  I " 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(  Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalise. 
The  art  that  baffles  times  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  it )  here  shines  on  me  still   the 

same." 

Mr.  Greening  Lamborne  indeed  maintains- 
that  "the  visual  images,  the  pictures,  in  "The 
Old  Arm-chair,"  are  vague  and  indefinite,**^ 
but  that  cannot  be  Crooe's  view.  Mr.  Greeningr 
Lamborne  is  considering  the  poetical  experience^ 
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of  the  reader.  We  have  to  see  whether  th* 
vrriter  of  the  poera,  Eliza  Cook,  had  a  clear 
vision  before  her,  and  if  she  had,  then  we  who 
put  ourselves  at  her  point  of  view  must  have 
also  a  clear  vision,  and  who  can  say  that  Miss 
Cook  did  not  see  clearly  ?  Croce  would 
probably  try  to  prove  that  she  did  not,  but  his 
attempt  would  not  bring  conviction  to  any 
mind.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  sentimental 
mind — and  we  presume  Miss  Cook's  was  a 
sentimental  mind — should  have  the  image  of 
a  sainted'  prize,  bedewed  with  tears  and 
embalmed  with*  sighs,  and  that  such  a  mind 
should  consider  the  arm-chair  to  be  such  a 
prize.  The  fact  is  that  the  difference  between 
these  two  pieces,  does  not  lie  in  the  dim  or 
clear  vision  that  Miss  Cook  or  Cowper  had  ; 
it  lies  in  the  different  mental  equipment  of 
the  two  writers.  The  deep  thought  and  the 
exquisite  emotion  of  Cowper,  separate  his 
work  from  Miss  Cook's,  just  in  the  same  way 
as  the  work  of  Wordsworth  in  the  stanzas 
quoted  by  Coleridge,  is  distinguished  from 
much  minor  work  expressing  the  same  emotion. 
And  if  Croce  further  maintain  that  he  has 
nothing  to  do  with  what  lies  behind  the  intui- 
tion and  that  as  a  critic  of  art,  he  does  not 
make  any  distinction  between  the  work  or 
Miss  Cook  and  Cowper,  we  shall  be  perfectly 
right  in  saying  that  his  theory  does  not  give 
us  any  help  in  appreciating  poe try-in  separat- 
ing the  chaff  from  the  grain. 
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Let  us  now  turn  to  a  critic  who,  without 
-being  consciously  philosophical,  puts  forth 
ideas  which  have  a  wonderfully  close  res- 
emblance to  Croce's. 

In  his  essay  on  the  Tragedies  of  Shakespeare, 
Charles  Lamb  uses  these  words: — 

"In  all  the  best  dramas,  and  in  Shakespeare 
above  all,  how  obvious  it  is,  that  the  form  of 
speaking,  whether  it  be  soliloqy  or  dialogue, 
is  only  a  medium,  and  often  a  highly  artificial 
one,  for  putting  the  reader  or  spectator  into 
possession  of  that  knowledge  of  the  inner 
structure  and  workings  of  min^  in  a  character 
which  he  could  otherwise  never  have  arrived 
at  in  that  form  of  composition  by  any  gift 
short  of  itituition... The  truth  is  the  characters 
of  Shakespeare  are  so  much  the  objects  of 
meditation  rather  than  of  interest  or  curiosity 
as  to  their  action,  that  while  we  are  reading 
any  of  his  great  criminal  characters-Macbeth, 
Richard,  even  lago, — we  think  not  so  much  of 
the  crimes  which  they  commit  as  of  the 
ambition,  the  aspiring  spirit,  the  intellectual 
activity  which  prompts  them  to  overleap  those 
moral  fences.  Barnwell  is  a  wretched  mur- 
derer; there  is  a  certain  fitness  between  his 
neck  and  the  rope;  he  is  the  legitimate  heir 
to  the  Gallows;  nobody  who  thinks  at  all 
oan  think  of  any  alleviating  circumstance  in 
his  case  to  make  him  a  fit  object  of  mercy. 
Or  to  take  an  instance  from  the  higher  tragedy 
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^what  else  but  a  mere  assassin  is  GlenaWont 
Do  we  think  of  anything "  but  of  the  crime, 
which  he  commits  and  the  rack  which  he 
deserves,  whereas  in  corresponding  characters 
in  Shakespeare  so  little  do  the  actions  com- 
paratively affect  us,  that  while  the  impulses — 
the  inner  mind  in  all  its  perverted  greatness, 
solely  seems  real  and  is  exclusively  attended 
to,  the  crime  is  comparatively  nothing.  But 
when  we  see  those  things  represented,  the  acts 
which  they  do  are  comparatively  everything, 
their  impulses  nothing.  The  state  of  sublime 
emotion  into  which  we  are  elevated  by  those 
images  of  night  and  horror  which  Macbeth  is 
made  to  utter,  that  solemn  prelude  with 
which  he  entertains  the  time  till  the  bell 
shall  strike  which  is  to  call  him  to  murder 
Duncan — when  we  no  longer  read  it  in  a  book, 
when  we  have  given  up  that  vantage  ground 
of  abstraction,  which  reading  possesses  over 
seeing,  and  come  to  see  a  man  in  his  bodily 
shape  before  our  eyes  actually  preparing  to 
commit  a  murder,  if  the  acting  be  true  and 
impressive,  as  I  have  witnessed  it  in  Mr.  K's 
performance  of  that  part,  the  painful  anxiety 
about  the  act,  the  natural  longing  to  prevent 
it  while  it  yet  seems  unperpetrated,  the  too 
close  pressing  semblance  of  reality,  give  a  pain 
and  an  uneasiness  which  totally  destroy  all 
the  delight  which  the  words  in  the  book 
convey,  where  the  deed-doing  never  presses 
upon  us  with  the  painful  sense  of  presence: 
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it  rather  seems  to  belong  to  history,  to  some- 
thing past  and  inevitable,  if  it  has  anything 
to  do  with  time  at  all.  The  sublime  images^ 
the  poetry  alone,  is  that  which  is  presnt  to 
our  minds  in  the  reading." 

Here  Lamb  has,  if  any  body  ever  has,  repro- 
duced the  poet's  art  in  himself.  His  talk  of 
intuition  and  images,  may  even  lead  the 
unwary  into  believing  that  he  read  Croce  be- 
fore he  wrote  such  delightful  words.  Thiff 
is  a  great  piece  of  criticism  and  it  shows 
what  can  be  done  if  the  art  of  great  poets  can 
be  recreated.  What  is  it  however,  in  this 
brilliant  piece  of  criticism,  that  attracts  us 
and  convinces  us  that  it  is  great  ?  Is  it  not 
Lamb's  own  impressions — not  reproduction  of 
Shakespeare's  expression,  not  even  his  exposi- 
tion of  that  expression, — but  his  judgment 
that  Shakespeare's  characters  are  objects  of 
meditation  rather  than  of  interest  or  curiosity 
as  to  their  action, — his  being  in  a  state  of 
sublime  emotion  into  which  he  is  elevated,  as 
he  expects  others  to  be, — and  his  feeling  that 
the  prelude  to  the  murder,  is  solemn, — is  it  not 
these  impressions  of  his  that  strike  us  as  the 
most  illuminating  criticism  in  the  piece,  and 
is  it  not  true  that  they  strike  us,  because  we 
feel  that  Lamb  is  speaking  here  not  only  for 
himself  but  also  for  us.  Is  this  mot  a  proof 
positive  that  if  we  simply  re-express  the  poet's 
image  or  rather  make  an  approach  to  re— 
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express  it  (  because  a  perfect  reproduction  is 
an  impossibility  )  without  adding  what  effects 
it  is  calculated  to  have  upon  the  readers,  the 
criticism  would  be  lacking  in  some  of  its  very 
essentials. 

Why  then  !  what  does  Croce's  theory  help 
us  to  do  ?  His  idea  of  what  is  art,  is  so 
essentially  different  from  that  of  almost  all 
other  people?  that  very  little  that  goes  under 
the  name  of  criticism  of  art,  can  be  criticism 
in  his  sense.  The  questions  he  excludes  are 
not  merely  **  the  dead  lumber  and  weeds  "  of 
criticism.  They  have  to  be  considered  by 
somebody — they  cannot  be  neglected  alto- 
gether, 

'  In  fairness  to  Croce  it  may  be  noted  here 
that  he  may  not  consider  such  criticism  as  we 
have  quoted  above  as  entirely  useless,  but  he 
would  certainly  insist  upon  maintaining  that 
it  is  not  criticism  of  the  Art  of  the  poets.  As 
a  critic  or  historian  of  art  he  would  ignore 
the  results  of  the  logical  and  practical  activ- 
ities and  leave  them  to  the  philosopher  and 
the  economist  to  discuss. 


Chapter  Y. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

We  have  seen  that  if  we  aooept  OroceV 
meaning  of  Criticism,  great  criticism  of  the 
past  ceases  to  be  criticism  even  in  name* 
We  shall  now  try  to  see  if  new  critics  would 
be  able  properly  to  discover  the  value  of  art 
by  the  application  of  his  principles. 

In  regard  to  the  great  works  of  the  past 
— say  in  the  case  of  Chaucer — comparatively 
speaking  a  modern  writer — it  is  very  difficult, 
not  to  say  impossible,  to  put  ourselves  at  the 
poet's  point  of  view.  Are  we  therefore  to 
forego  enjoying  such  works  until  historical 
erudition  enables  us  to  recreate  those  psycho- 
logical conditions  and  our  imagination  gives 
us  the  ability  to  re-live  in  them  ?  Coming  to 
more  recent  times,  not  materially  different  in 
psychological  conditions  from  ours  and  selec- 
ting a  poet  whose  life  we  know  very  well,  and 
at  whose  point  of  view  perhaps  we  can  put 
ourselves,let  us  see  if  Croce's  theories  prove 
useful ;  let  us  try  to  understand  Shelley  for 
instance.    Here  is  a  beautiful  poem  of  his  : — 

'*  My  Soul  is  an  enchanted  boat. 
Which,  like  a  sleeping  swan,  doth  float 
Upon  the  ^silver   waves  of  thy  sweet 
singing. 


And  thine  doth  like  an  angel   sit 

Beside  a  helm  conducting  it. 

Whilst  all   the   winds  with  melody  are 

ringing. 
It  seems  to  float  ever,  for  ever, 
Upon  that  many-winding  river. 
Between  mountains,  woods,  ahysses, 
A  paradise  of  wildernesses. 
Till,  like  one  in  slumber  bound 
Borne  to  the  ocean,  I  float  down,  around 
Into  a  sea  profound,   of  ever  spreading 

sound." 

This  is  a  part  of  Asia's  address  to  the  vo- 
ice in  the  air  which  sings  the  exquisite  song 
beginning  with  : — 

Life  of  life  !  thy  lips  enkindle 

With  their  love  the  breath  between  them. 

Asia  is  travelling  in  the  car  "  guided  "  by 
the  spirit  of  the  hour.  The  car  pauses  within 
a  cloud  on  the  top  of  a  snowy  mountain.  ( The 
coursers  are  taking  their  customary  rest  on 
the_brink  of  the  night  and  morning  I)  Asia 
has  been  transfigured  into  "  Life  of  Life  "  or  " 
Child  of  Light  "  or  "  Lamp  of  Earth."  The 
voice  in  the  air  speaks  admiringly  of  her  and 
Asia  replies  in  the  words  we  have  quoted 
above. 

We  are  accustomed    to  Shelley's  flights 
in  pure  ethereal  imaginative   atmosphere  and 
J*roraetheus  Unbound"  prepares  us  complet- 
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-ely  foijthe  journey.  We  visualise  Asia,  whose 
radiance  of  beauty  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
endure,  singing  on  the  brink  of  the  night  and 
morning.  The  words  proceed  from  Shelley 
when  he  has  identified  himself  with  Asia. 
They  express  the  image  ofAsia  or  of  Shelley 
as  Asisu  Is  it  enough  to  say  that  they  are 
capable  of  reproducing  the  image  of  the  poet  ? 
We  certainly  do  reproduce  some  kind  of  im- 
age. But  is  not  the  image  vague  in  the  ori- 
ginal, as  well  as  in  our  reproduction  of  it  ?  It 
is  not  easy  to  have  an  image  of "  Soul ". 
*'  Silver  waves  "  is  better  than  white  waves, 
but  silver  is  too  solid  a  substance  to  indicate 
the  **  changing  waves."  The  "  Soul  **  of  Asia 
is  an  "enchanted  boat'*  and  the  Soul  of  the 
spirit  in  the  air  "  sits  beside  a  helm "  con- 
ducting the  boat.  The  sweet  singing  of  that 
spirit  creates  the  waves  on  which  the  boat 
floats.  All  this  we  believe  in.when  we  are  in 
the  poetic  mood,  but  this  does  not  prevent  us 
from  saying  that  the  imagery  is  vague  and 
that  it  was  as  vague  for  Shelley  as  it  is.  for  us. 
Vagueness  is  a  characteristic  of  Shelley's  and 
in  it  lies  a  certain  charm  denied  to  cut  and 
dry  imagery.  If  therefore  we  examine  this 
beautiful  poem  by  Croce's  Canon,  we  may 
have  to  deny  beauty  to  it.  Why  is  the  poem 
valuable  to  us  ?  When  Asia — this  "  Child  of 
Light  **  talks  with  the  invisible  spirit  in  the 
air,  high  above  us,  in  the  ethereal  regions,  we 
feel  ourselves  transported  there.    We  feel  a 
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thrill  of  ecstaoy  running  through  us.  Then 
follows  the  enchanting  melody  of  the  piece, 
hardly  distinguished  from  music.  It  is  not 
mere  technique, — it  is  pure  unalloyed  plea- 
sure for  us.  And  then  there  is  that  sweet 
Oscillation  by  which  we  are  moved  onwards 
in  the  first  three  lines  floating  slowly  "  like 
a  sleeping  swan  " — followed  by  a  pause  due 
to  the  steadying  influence  of  "  doth  like  an 
angel  sit.  Beside  a  helm  conducting  it" — then 
rushing  onwards  for  three  lines,  when  "  moun- 
tains, woods  and  abysses"  again  steady  us  a 
little — until  finally  in  the  last  three  lines  "  we 
float  down  around,  into  a  Sea  profound  of  ever- 
spreading  sound." 

It  is  for  effects  like  these  that  we  love 
this  poem.  If  it  were  merely  expressive,  we 
should  not  have  cared  for  it  half  so  much. 
In  that  respect  indeed  it  is  below  the  average 
of  great  poems.  Shall  we  not  say  therefore 
that  Croce  is  not  a  satisfactory  guide  to  those 
who  want  to  enjoy  art  ? 

Just  for  one  more  instance  we  may  turn 
to  a  living  poet.  Here  is  a  song  (  translated 
into  English  by  the  author  himself)  from  the 
Gitanjali  of  Rabindra  Nath  Tagore. 

"  I  must  launch  out  my  boat.  The  lan- 
guid hours  pass  by  on  the  shore.  Alas  for  me ! 

The  Spring  has  done  its  flowering  and 
taken  leave.  And  now  with  the  burden  of 
faded  futile  flowers  I  wait  and  linger. 

4 
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The  waves  have  bocome  clamorous,  and* 
upon  the  bank  in  the  shady  lane  the  yellow 
leaves  flutter  and  fall. 

What]emptiness  do  you  gaze  upon  ?  Do 
you  not  feel  a  thrill  passing  through  the  air 
with  the  notes  of  the  far  away  song  floating: 
from  the  other  shore  ?" 

We  may  try  to  put  ourselves  at  Tagore's 
point  of  view,  and  be  able  to  reproduce  th» 
original  expression.  Perhaps  Rabindra  Nath 
Tagore  saw  clearly  and  when  we  put  ourselves 
at  his  point  of  view,  we  see  clearly  also.  But 
is  that  enough  ?  The  poem  is  definitely 
symbolic— allegorical  and  again  the  allegory 
is  not  '^  externally  added  on  "  to  the  poem, 
it  is  its  very  essence,  we  might  almost  say  that 
the  apparent  meaning  is  added  on  to  the 
symbolic.  Perhaps  the  apparent  meaning 
has  its  charm,  independent  of  the  allegory,  but 
it  is  different  from  the  charm  of  the  whole  real 
poem.  "  The  poet  has  enjoyed  the  pleasures 
of  youth.  It  is  time  now  for  him  to  be  unit- 
ed with  God.  He  must  cross  the  ocean  and 
meet  God  on  the  other  shore.  The  call  is  very 
urgent.  '  The  notes  of  the  far  away  song 
floating  from  the  other  shore  *  send  a  thrill 
through  him." 

It  is  this  meaning  that  appeals  to  every 
adequate  reader  of  his.  The  poem  reveals  a- 
truth  or  at  least  what  to  a  mystic  appears  truth, 
and  is  valuable  from  that  point  of  view. 
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Croce  would  not  care  for  all  this.  This 
is   not   the   function  of  art,  according  to  him. 

We  have  therefore  to  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Croce's  theory  does  not  give  us  any 
help  in  practical  literary  criticism.  His  con- 
ception of  art  as  being  identical  with  expres- 
sion, is  mistaken  by  many  readers  of  the 
"Aesthetic,"  to  convey  an  idea  that  it  is  to 
external  form  that  he  gives  all  the  prominence, 
but  anybody  who  goes  deeper  in  his  theory 
will  see  that  the  internal  image  and  not  the 
external  form,  is  what  he  means  by  expression, 
and  that  his  greatest  poet  is  he  who  has  a  clear 
vision  of  what  he  writes. 

The  theory  is  very  simple,  and  the  quali- 
fication asked  of  an  artist,  is  such  an  insigni- 
ficant one  that  everybody  possesses  it,  Croce 
admits  the  truth  of  the  statement  and  yet  does 
not  give  us  any  sound  critical  instrument,  by 
which  we  can  distinguish  between  great  artists 
and  small.  Almost  everybody  who  enjoys  art, 
recognises  this  difference,  not  purely  as  quan- 
titative, but  as  a  difference  of  quality.  Almost 
every  other  theory  of  art — whether  we  under- 
stand art  as  bringing  its  admirers  in  contact 
with  the  personality  of  the  artist,  or  as  binding 
us  to  God  and  our  fellowmen,  or  as  revealing 
a  truth — a  universal,  an  idea,  or  of  art  as 
balancing  our  conflicting  emotions,  or  as 
transporting  us  into  ecstacy — every  one  of 
these  theories  is  a  critical  doctrine  that  en- 
ables us  to  appraise  art,  as  much*as  to  enjoy 
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it,  and  though  none  of  them,  may  be  servioeable- 
for  all  kinds   of  artistic  production,  each  one 
is  sufficiently  useful  for  its  own  special  sphere, 
and  gives  us  more  help  in  practical  criticism 
than   the   doctrine   of  Croce. 


APPENDIX. 


CROCE  AS  A  PRACTICAL  CRITIC. 

Mr.  Douglas  Ainslie's  translation  of  CroceV 
remarkable  essays  on  'Ariosto,  Shakespeare 
and  Corneille.'  came  into  our  hands  after 
we  had  written  our  booklet.  We  would  not 
deny  the  fact  that  this  volume  would  have 
enabled  us  to  state  our  position  more  clearly 
and  more  emphatically,  but  we  do  not  think 
we  need  have  made  any  the  slightest  alteration 
in  our  views  regarding  the  adequacy  of 
Croce's  theories  either  of  art  or  of  criticism. 

We  have  already  admitted  that  Croce's 
work  in  actual  literary  criticism  is  extremely- 
valuable.  This  volume  provides  further  evi- 
dence in  support  of  that  view.  Chapters  VIII 
and  IX  of  this  volume  : — on  '  Shakespearean 
Sentiment'  and  *  Motives  and  Development  of 
Shakespearean  Poetry*  rank  almost  as  high 
as  any,  on  the  study  of  Shakespeare,  but  we 
maintain  that  instead  of  being  an  illustrative 
application  of  his  theories,  they  lend  coun- 
tenance to  our  suggestions  about  the  inade- 
quacy of  those  theories  in  actual  criticism. 
We  shall  see  how. 

We  have  seen  how  Crooe  has  set  himself 
against  the  classification  of  works  of  art  inta 
comic,  tragic  &c.  now  in  this  volume  he  deals 
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"among  other  things  with  Shakespear's  comedy 
of  love  !  Of  course  in  doing  this  he  may  have 
merely  drawn  '  attention  in  general  and  ap- 
proximatively  to  certain  groups  of  works  to 
which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  it  is  desired 
to  draw  attention.'  'No  scientific  error'  has 
been  committed  so  far.  This  grouping  may 
have  been  only  as  good  as  '  a  rough  classifica- 
tion of  books  by  subjects,  sizes  or  publishers  '. 
With  Croce  it  has  no  more  value.  Now  look 
at  Croce's  discussion  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  in 
this  volume  : — 

"When  Juliet  enters  her  cell,  the  friar  re- 
marks with  admiration  her  lightsome  tread, 
which  will  never  wear  out  the  pavement,  and 
reflects  that  a  lover  "may  bestride  the  goss- 
amer that  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  airi 
and  yet  not  fall;  so  light  is  vanity."  Is  it 
tragedij  o7- comedy  ?  It  is  another  situation  of 
the  eternal  comedy  :  the  love  of  two  young 
people,  almost  children,  which  surmounts  all 
social  obstacles,  including  the  hardest  of  alli 
family  hatred  and  party  feud,  and  goes  on  its 
way,  careless  of  these  obstacles  and  as  though 
they  had  no  importance  for  their  hearts,  no 
existence  in  reality  if  the  subtle  provi- 
sions and  the  acuteness  of  Friar  Lawrence 
tnrn  out  to  be  fallacious,  if  a  sequence  of 
misunderstandings  makes  them  lose  their  way 
and  take  a  wrong  turning,  if  the  two  young 
lovers  Perish,  it  is  the  result  of  chance  and 
the  sentiment  that  arises  from  it  is  one  of  com- 
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passion,  of  compassion  not  divorced  from  envy^ 
a  sorrow,  which,  as  Hegel  said,  is  **a  dolorous^ 
reconciliation  and  an  unhappy  beatitude  ia 
unhappiness.  Thi.<i  too  then  is  tragedy,  in  a 
minor  key,  what  one  might  call  the  tragedy  of 
a  comedy. 

Can  we  believe  after  reading  this  discussion 
that  Croce,  the  practical  critic,  gives  no  more 
weight  to  the  grouping  of  the  works  of  art  in 
tragedies,  comedies  &c  ,  than  to  'a  rough  classi- 
fication of  books  in  a  library  *? 

We  have  shown  in  the  body  of  the  booklet 
how  Croce  does  not  recognize  any  qualitative 
differences  between  different  works  of  art  and 
bow  on  his  own  theory,  he  cannot  compare  one 
work  of  art  with  another.  And  yet  in  this 
volume  he  has  gone  beyond  comparing  one 
work  of  art  with  another.  He  has  compared 
the  whole  outlook  of  one  great  poet  with  that  of 
another, — Shakespeare's  with  A.riosto's.  He 
deals  with  tlie  'sentiment'  of  these  two  poets. 
He  takes  care  to  show  that  he  is  dealing  with 
them  as  jDoefs  and  not  as  philosophers.  'Shakes- 
peareS  he  says  'is  not  a  philosopher'.  He 
rejects  the  word  conception  and  insists  upon 
the  word  'sentiment'  to  express  the  poet's 
general  outlook.  This  makes  it  clear  to  u» 
that  he  is  comparing  the  art  or  poetry  of  one 
poet  with  the  art  or  poetry  of  another.  The 
comparison  is  a  splendid  piece  of  criticism  ; — 
'What  poets  appear  at  first  sight  more  different 
than  Shakespeare  and  Ariosto?  Yet  they  have 


this  in  common,  that  both  look  upon  some- 
thing that  is  beyond  particular  emotions  and 
for  this  reason  it  has  been  said  of  both  of 
them,  more  than  once,  that  "  they   speak   but 

little  to  the  heart." .....Ariosto  veils   and 

shades  all  the  particular  feelings  that  he  re- 
presents, by  means  of  his  divine  irony  ;  and 
Shakespeare,  in  a  different  way  by  endowing 
all  with  equal  vigour  and  relief  succeeds  in 
creating  a  sort  of  equilibrium,  by  means  of 
reciprocal  tension,  which,  owing  to  its  mode 
of  genesis,  diffars  in  every  other  respect  from 
the  harmony  in  which  the  singer  of  the 
Furioao  delights * 

Croce,  the  practical  critic,  could  give  us  this 
brilliant  piece  of  criticism.  Croce,  the  theore- 
tical philosopher  could  not  make  it  possible, 
and  therefore  we  maintain  that  his  theories 
are  not  adequate  even  for  such  criticism  as  he 
himself  writes. 

Then  there  is  this  great  question : — Has 
Croce  succeeded  in  putting  himself  at  Shakes- 
pear's  point  of  view?  Has  his  historical  know- 
ledge, and-knowledge  of  tradition — presumably 
he  knows  Shakespear's  language  as  well  as 
his  own — 'revived  the  dead,  completed  the 
fragmentary,  and  afforded  [him  the  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  Shakespeare's  works  of  art,  as 
Shakespeare  saw  them,  at  the  moment  of 
production '  ?  We  shall  not  attempt  an  answer 
to  this  question.  We  only  suggest  that 
Shakespear's  text  itself  has  yet  to  be  settled. 


If  we  set  ourselves  this  task  of  showing  the 
divergence  between  Croce's  theory  and  prac- 
tice we  are  afraid  we  shall  make  it  an  endless 
business,  especially  because  Croce  has  his 
little  tricks,  his  little  politician's  provisos 
that  make  it  desirable  for  an  honest  critic  of 
his  to  set  him  forth  in  greater  detail  than  he 
would  ordinarily  like. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  we  have  suggest- 
ed here  we  ask  our  reader's  to  read  the  follow- 
ing two  passages  from  the  same  volume* 
together: — 

*  The  first  observation  leaps  to  the  eye  and 
is  generally  admitted  :  namely,  that  no  par- 
ticular feeling  or  order  of  feelings  prevails  in 
him  ;  it  cannot  be  said  of  him  that  he  is  an 
amorous  poet  like  Petrarch,  a  desperately  sad 
poet  like  Leopardi^  or  heroic,  as  Homer.  His 
name  is  adorned  rather  with  such  epithets 
as  universal  poet,  as  perfectly  objective^  entirely 
impersonal,   extraordinarily  impartial.'* 

"Shakespeare  is  not  a  philosopher:  his 
spiritual  tendency  is  altogether  opposed  to 
the  philosophic,  which  dominates  both  senti- 
ment and  the  spectacle  of  life  with  thought 
that  understands  and  explains  it,  reconciling 
conflicts  under  a  single  principle  of  dialectic. 
Shakespeare  on  the  contrary  takes  both  and 
renders  them  ii;  their  vital  mobility— they 
know  nothing  of  criticism  and  theory — and 
he  does  not  offer  any  solution  other  than  the 
avidence  of  visible  representation.     For   this 
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reason,  when  he  is  characterised  and  receives 
praises  for  his  ^^objectivity"  his  ''impersonalify'' 
his  "universality"  (and  those  who  do  this  are 
not  satisfied  even  with  their  incorrect  descrip- 
tion of  the  real  psychological  differences 
noted  above,  but  proceed  to  claim  a  philoso- 
phical character  for  his  spiritual  attitude), 
it  is  advisable  to  reject  them  all" 

We  have  kept  these  passages  side  by  side 
and  we  need  not  dilate  upon  our  thesis  any 
further. 

So  we  come  to  this  : — That  Croce  as  a  prac- 
tical critic  is  very  great, — we  admit  with 
Mr.  E.  S.  of  the  London  Mercury  that  on  the 
negative  side  of  criticism  his  talents  can 
hardly  be  surpassed, — that  as  a  philosopher 
he  may  be  great  for  aught  we  know,  but  that 
as  a  formulator  of  an  adequate  theory  of  art 
which  can  be  usefully  applied  to  Literature, 
he  is  nowhere. 
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Mr.  E.  M.  W.  Tilly ard,  M.  A.,  O.  B.  E.  late 
fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  writes 
to  the  author : — 

"  Your  exposition  of  Croce's  Estetica  is  the 
clearest  I  have  read. 

I  must  express  my  admiration  for  your 
excellent  English.  You  have  mastered  the 
language  in  a  surprising  way  ". 
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